JOHN MILTON

needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a
sword upon a shoulder, to stir him up both by his
counsel and his arms to secure and protect the weak-
ness of any attempted chastity. So that even these
books, which to many others have been the fuel of
wantonness and loose living, I cannot think how,
unless by divine indulgence, proved to me so many
incitements, as you have heard, to the love and
steadfast observation of that virtue which abhors
the society of bordelloes.' * That is a passage of
singular interest and beauty; to Milton as to Spenser
the ideal element in the love of the romances had made
appeal, if his disillusionment came in a different
way, not from experience of the contrast between
the ideal and the real in the amours of courtiers, but
from the personal experience of the power of love to
blind and to mislead, of the fate that lies in store for
the idealist who believes that the vision has taken
concrete form in a woman of quite ordinary mould; I
and the consequences are bitter for her too, be she
Mary Powell or Harriet Westbrook. In a later
pamphlet Milton complains that the man of the
world is not seldom a better judge of a fit wife than
the idealist who has garnered up his heart: 'And
lastly it is not strange though many, who have spent
their youth chastely, are in some things not so
quick-sighted, while they haste too eagerly to light
the nuptial torch * * . while they who have lived most
loosely, by reason of their bold accustoming, prove
most successful in their matches, because their wild (
affections, unsettling at will, have been so many
divorces to teach them experience/2

But to return to the history of the young Milton's

1 An Apology for Smectymnuus, Introduction.
2 The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce^ Book I. chap. iii.
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